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Belgium in 1896. The maritime committee is chiefly concerned with 
the practical reform and unification of maritime law. The Institute 
of International Law is composed of a limited number of specialists 
on international law, and endeavors to formulate rules upon disputed 
questions which it is hoped may later become the subject of inter- 
national conventions. Unlike these two bodies the International 
Law Association is primarily a popularizer. It early abandoned 
the idea of a codification of international law, and turned to the 
more practical phases of reform. A change in name came in 
recognition of the change in purpose. Arbitration is kept upper- 
most among the subjects of discussion at the meetings. The 
membership is unlimited, and special efforts are put forth to en- 
courage the cooperation of shipowners, merchants and lawyers. 
At present a large majority of the members are representatives of 
mercantile interests in English speaking countries, though the 
sessions are commonly held in some city of Europe. During the 
early years of its existence the International Law Association met 
annually and published a report of its proceedings, but since the for- 
mation of the maritime committee the two have adopted the practice 
of biennial meetings in alternate years. 

The report for 1905 contains a brief history of the association and 
of its purposes and work. Particular care is taken at each session to 
review the events of the preceding two years indicating progress 
of international arbitration, and the reports present a digest of all 
cases of arbitration between the conferences. The papers read at 
the conference at Christiania, in 1905, were upon such subjects as the 
law of belligerency and neutrality; an international prize court of 
appeal; legal relations of charterers to shipowners; the extension of 
the Berne railway transport of goods convention, 1890; and a draft 
code of rules for international recognition of foreign companies. 

E. J. Benton. 



Josiah Warren: The First American Anarchist. A Sociological 
Study. By William Bailie. (Boston: Small, Maynard and 
Company. 1906. Pp. xxxviii, 135.). 

It should be scarcely necessary to tell the intelligent reader that 
there are anarchists and anarchists. We have at the one extreme 
the thrower of dynamite bombs, and at the other the mild but vision- 
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ary apostle of non-resistance. Opposition to governmental author- 
ity unites all anarchists. As the writer of the present work says of 
"modern anarchism," "it questions the supremacy of the State, the 
inviolability of statute laws and the divine right of all authority, 
spiritual or temporal." The great evil, we are told in all past history, 
and the parent of present evils is "abuse of power." 

Modern anarchists are divided into main groups, the communist 
anarchists and the individualist anarchists. The communist anar- 
chists may be regarded as adherents of socialism minus the authori- 
tative element in socialism. They hold that in the absence of govern- 
mental authority men will naturally and spontaneously unite into 
groups, the smaller groups into larger groups, etc., and will thus co- 
operatively carry on common production. The individualist anar- 
chists lay emphasis upon individualism and the sovereignty of the 
individual, holding that each one should be free to go his own way, 
provided he is not guilty of conduct invading the liberty of another. 

The author of the present work is an admirer and follower of Josiah 
Warren, whom he designates "the first American anarchist." This 
biography affords an opportunity to study in the concrete the evo- 
lution of thought of a leader of the individualist anarchists. Josiah 
Warren, of distinguished lineage, was born in Boston in 1798, and 
belonged to the same family with Genl. Joseph Warren of Bunker 
Hill fame. His life, his social experiments and the evolution of his 
thought are interestingly described by the author, William Bailie, 
who searched old files of newspapers and pamphlets, and carefully 
studied Warren's works in preparing this first biography of the 
anarchist leader. Warren was a professional musician and showed 
hi.s mechanical talent in several inventions which appear to have been 
moderately remunerative. At first Warren was attracted by the 
doctrines of Robert Owen and joined Robert Owen's followers at 
New Harmony, Ind. The reaction from Owen's socialism landed 
him in anarchy. He found a cause of the failure of New Harmony 
in the suppression of individuality, in the lack of initiative and of 
responsibility. He became convinced that individual liberty must 
be the foundation of true reform. 

Warren tried several interesting social experiments which are well 
described in this book. He conducted for two years what he called 
a "Time Store" in Cincinnati. This store was operated on the cost 
system, and the purchaser paid for the amount of the seller's time he 
consumed in making his purchases. Each commodity was marked 
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at cost price, a small percentage was added to cover expenses, and 
then the addition of the seller's time consumed made up the total 
cost to the purchaser. A time store was also started by Warren at 
New Harmony. "Utopia" and "Modern Times" are names of anar- 
chist settlements in which he attempted to carry out his principles. 

The corner stone of his general social philosophy was the sover- 
eignty of the individual. The fundamental principle in his economic 
thought was, cost should equal price. Cost in Warren's philosophy 
excludes rent, interest and profits. He thought, as other socialists 
have, that labor is robbed by rent, interest and profit. He differed 
with modern socialists in the means of eliminating the private receipt 
of these items of income. Property is, according to Warren, a 
special privilege and one upheld by authority. Abolish authority, 
and non-privileged competition would bring it about that cost would 
equal price. This means that possession or "occupancy and use" 
should be the only condition of holding land. He also held that 
"under free competition, with all legal restrictions upon the issuing of 
money removed, interest would fall to the cost of carrying on the 
business of lending" (p. 113). Free competition without privilege 
is then the ideal of Warren. 

Warren is said to have formulated his philosophy in 1827 and thus 
to have anticipated the economic philosophy of Proudhon, who was 
at that time a young man under twenty. One of Warren's early and 
influential followers was Stephen Pearl Andrews. Contemporary 
followers are Benjamin Tucker, whose periodical "Liberty" is the 
principal organ of this school of thought, and Victor Yarros of 
Chicago. 

It is extremely difficult to measure the influence of a man like 
Warren. Mr. Bailie thinks that great literary lights of modern times, 
like Ibsen and Tolstoi, are proclaiming the same gospel. John Stuart 
Mill, in his Autobiography, speaks of Warren as "a remarkable Ameri- 
can." and says that in writing his own work on "Liberty" he was 
influenced by Warren's writings. Mill says, among other things: 
" I borrowed from the Warrenites their phrase, the sovereignty of the 
individual" (p. 256). 

Obviously a review like this is not the proper place in which to 
criticise theories so fundamental as those advanced by Warren. It 
is ei sough to call attention to the character of this book as a faithful 
biography and one which should not be overlooked by the careful 
student of social movements in the United States. 

Richard T. Ely. 



